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ARMY ATTACKS HGSPITALS==thIs story continued from 

infantry attack on an NLF hospital near An Loe in 
1969 ® When Dickey was challenged by Senator Stron 
Thurmond* who suggested that the building was a tta 
because it wasn't clearly marked as a hospital* h« 
replied "The people I worked with knew it was a 


Dickey went on* ."I had no. guilty feelings at 
the time about attacking hospitals and suspected 
hospitals® I still don't® The Geneva contentions 
didn't apply to this war®” 

During the 196 7=1969 period* North Vietnam and 
the PRG often complained that their hospitals and 
other civilian targets were being systematically bomb* 
But most often the American press* reluctant to chalks 
lenge governroarfcft credibility on the war* gave little 
or no coverage to these charges® 
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9-DAY REBELLION AT OKLAHOMA STATE PRISON ENDS; 

RELATIVES, LAWYERS DENIED ACCESS TO PRISONERS 

"We 're tired of being treated like dogs . fife 
want to be treated like humans 

— —jerry Smith t me of six inmates who met 
with Olkahoma governor David Ball during the recent 
nine-dccy rebellim at the MoAlester Oklahoma State 
Prism. 

McALESTER, Oklahoma (LNS)--Most of Oklahoma’s 
only maximum security prison went up in flames in 
a nine- day inmate rebellion there that began on 
Friday, July 27. The prisoners took 21 hostages 
on the first day but released all of them within 
24 hours . 

During the next few days, about 700 of the 
prison's 1800 inmates remained free in the yard 
until State Highway patrolmen, backed up by 2000 
National Guardsmen, returned the prisoners to 
their cells on August 4. 

Over a week later, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union (ACLU) lawyers who represent many of 
the inmates, as well as relatives and friends of 
the prisoners, were still being denied access to 
the prison by the state's Attorney General and the 
courts , ; 

Consequently, the only accounts of the rebel- 
lion available have come from prison and state of- 
ficials . They report that three prisoners have 
been confirmed dead. , ' ' 

At least 11 of the 16 buildings in the 70- 
year old complex have been destroyed and officials 
estimate that $20 million would be needed to re- 
build. 

This is not the first time that McAlester 
prisoners have rebelled. Three years ago a grbup 
of Black Muslims held a sit-down strike to protest 
prison conditions. They were all placed in maxi- 
mum security (no showers, exercise etc.) for 16-20 
months . 

More than six months ago the ACLU filed suit 
against the Oklahoma Prison system on behalf of 
some 150 inmates in McAlester. Their complaints 
are similar to those voiced by prisoners all over 
the country. Most obviously, the prison is pain- 
fully crowded. Up until a few months ago there 
were 2300 prisoners housed in a structure built 
for 1100. At the time of the rebellion some 1800 
prisoners were crammed into ce lib locks in 100-or- 
more degree heat. 

Racial segregation is another issue mentioned 
in the ACLU suit. Blacks, Chicanos and Indians, 
who make up the majority of the prison population, 
are totally segregated from whites. There are 
separate mess halls, cel lb locks and chapel, libra- 
ry and yard use. Third World prisoners are con- 
sistently given the hardest, dirtiest jobs. 

Medical facilities are poor; psychiatric care 
almost non-existent . The law library consists of 
a tiny closet with only a few books and has been 
closed since January. Prison officials refuse to 
say why. 
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Inmates work in one of three jobs: canning 
green beans, making license plates or building 
furniture. They make $2 a month, 

"There is a severe lack of educational fa- 
cilities," explained ACLU lawyer Tom Williams ."And 
whatever job training they do learn either doesn't 
exist on the outside--like making license plates--or 
is prohibited. For instance, there is a barber 
school, but Oklahoma law states that anyone convict- 
ed of a felony cannot be a licensed barber." 

The prisoners also spoke out against guard bru- 
tality. Charles Buckaloo, a 19 year old from Okla- 
homa City has two brothers also in McAlester. Bucka- 
loo, told prison officials and the governor at a meet- 
ing held during the rebellion that about a week be- 
fore, "my biggest brother he was strapped on a stret- 
cher and the guards beat and kicked him. A bunch of 
us saw' it V" 

"Many other prisoners report being maced in 
their cells," said Williams. "The state pays guards 
so poorly that most are forced to hold down two jobs 
and are certainly not qualified or well-trained for 
their jobs," 

Throughout the rebellion, prison officials claim- 
ed that they had already made the requested improve- 
ments but that the prisoners had not noticed. "It's 
just not true," said ACLU lawyer Mary Bane who spent 
the month of July taking statements from the prisoners 
represented in the ACLU suit. 

Bane was in McAlester when the rebellion began 
but was immediately ushered out by guards before she 
knew exactly why. Repeatedly that day and the next 
she attempted to get inside to represent her clients 
but was refused. 

On Saturday, July 28, the prisoners issued a set 
<f demands, including amnesty and suspension of a 
disliked prison employee, and a note that said:"When 
8.11 of the above requests or demands are met, we will 
release the hostages and will then sit down and try 
to meet some understanding with you and your staff'.' 

Soon the hostages were released and the meeting 
began. Prisoners had requested the presence of an 
ACLU lawyer. Bane was at the scene but prison officials 
passed her over in favor of another lawyer--an ACLU 
member not an ACLU lawyer — who knew nothing about 
the, prison situation or the ACLU suit. 

"From what I heard, it wasn't much' of a meeting," 
said Bane. "They marched the six prisoners in, let 
them read a list of demands, and then marched them 

out." 

Since the end of the rebellion, two handwritten 
statements have been smuggled out of the prison-- 
one by Black Muslims and one by a group of 11 inmates — 
charging reprisals and harassment. 

The ACLU's efforts to gain access to the prison 
continue to be frustrated. The Oklahoma chapter filed 
a motion August 1 before the rebellion was even over 
demanding three things: access to ACLU clients; a 
committee of impartial observers to guard against 
reprisals and the chance to provide all other inmates 
with — at the very leas®— their rights to counsel 
under the Constitution. 
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In a closed door hearing between the ACLU and 
the State Attorney General's office six days later? 
on August 7, Federal Court Judge Luther Bohannon a- 
greed to let the ACLU inside the prison-^ut not* 
until Monday* August 13, ana only to talk to two 
prisoners. (Hie information gotten from these two 
inmates would then be used to continue discussing 
the original access motion before the judge.) 

On top of that. Judge Bohannon banned Mary Bane, 
Who has" done by farhthe most Work to date on the 
ACLU spit, from both the prison and the various county 
jails where many of her clients have been moved 
since the rebellion ended. 

"The assistant Attorney General requested the 
banning," said Bane, "He said because I was a female 
attorney and because they were afraid that the pri- 
soners might take more hostages. I told the Judge 
that was ridiculous since all the inmates are in 
lock-up and there were sure to be armed guards in 
the room with me when we talked. Also, I've talked 
to many inmates in the past in a room by myself and 
that hasn't bothered me. But the judge. just didn't 
buy our argument." 

The ACLU plans to appeal the banning, first to 
Judge Bohannon for reconsideration, and then, if 
necessary, to a higher court. "I ban <t be banned 
from seeing my clients," she said. "That's absurd 
and we can't let them get away with it. We have to 
get inside that prison." 
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[Thanks to the Oklahoma ACLU for this information.] 
**************************** * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
[Note to editors: See graphic in this packet to go 
with the following short.] ! r 

2 WOMEN SUE CLEVELAND CO. FOR SEX DISCRIMINATION 

CLEVELAND, 0. (LNS)--Two Workers from the Amer- 
ican ’Greetings Corporation in Cleveland, M e l© n Drake 
and Betty Susjco, have filed a class action sUit 
agairtst the company for sex discrimination. 

: ,, ’ ' . ■ ’ . ■ , f : 

At American Greetings women are only hired for 
the lowest paying jobs, and then are switcjh$<i from 
department to department so that they c an' t move 
up. Men are allowed to rotate their shifts without 
penalty, but Women who change shifts go back to 
their base rate of pay. 

When Betty? who was a quality control inspec- 
tor, wanted to come back to work after a maternity 
leave in 197Q§ she was told that there were no jobs 
open. She was finally taken back to do general 
factory work at 50 cents an hour less than she had 
been making before. Three years later, she's! still 
at the same job. 

Helen Drake had worked at American Greeting 
since 1956 and did a "set-up man's" job, even 
though she was called a "machine adjuster" and was 
paid much less. When the company was cutting down the 
size of her department, they told her that they 
were giving her job to a man- -even though she had., me r: 
more seniority than anyone dfse on the shift. Given 
the choice of going back to an inferior position 
(and taking a pay cut) she walked out and was fired. 
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"PRODUCTIVITY DRIVES," AND RUNAWAY SHOPS 
AFFECT OFFICE KORKERS TOO 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. (LNS) --Anyone who works in a 
factory knows what productivity is all about. Man- 
ufacturers get more work done for the wages they 
pay by automating their factories and cutting down 
on the number of people they employ. Or they speed- 
up the ; assembly line, demanding more completed tasks 
per hour and generally making people work harder 
for what they get. 

Often the threat that companies will "runaway" 
with their factories tQ places where cheap labor 
is available — the South., Latin America, Southeast 
Asia, Spain— forces workers to work under increase 
in gly demanding conditions. 

Now, white-collar Office workers, once thought 
to be exempt from the boredom and hassles of the 
assembly line, are fin|ing out that the same tactics 
are being used against them. 

One iwoftan working abrb:' Cambridge:?. Masdgeqmpany 
cailed^NationalninformationriSe^fces, 'describes ces , 
a computer system that NIS has created which serv'd 
vesrve as a constants chefk on the "cost-effectffiiwenessF?' 
of keypunch operators. [Keypunch operators "type" 
codes onto cards used in computers. More and more 
offices — banks, hospitaals , insurance companies— 
arei’USing computers to cut down on clerical work]] 

"They sell a system called 'Keycheck,"' explain- 
ed the woman. "Each day it gives supervisors a re- 
port on every operator- -How much work she has done, 
her speed, accuracy, and number of errors. The 
operator's 'tcost effectiveness' is calculated by 
dividing the number of times an operator hits a key 
in an hour by her hourly wage. 

"The result is called 'key strokes per dollar*. 
Keycheck then compares each operator to the nation- 
al average for all keypunchers and to other key- 
pujtchers in the s ame firm . " 

Foreecample.,, in one firm, they found one Oper- 
ator punched 10,000 keystrokes per hour and Was 
paid $4.00 while anothef punched 7,500 and was paid 
$2.50. Keycheck concluded that although the first 
operator was faster, her "cost effectiveness" was 
only 2,500 keystrokes pfr hour as compared to the 
second operator's cost effectiveness of 3,000. 

And if the cost-effectiveness of a $2.50 an 
hour operator was impressive, imagine how a 60 cents 
a day operator would rate!i;iNlSodoesn'’t^hav©> to ' 
imagine-- they know. NIS has a branch in Malta, 
where 200 people actually do do keypunching for 
60 cents a day. Other corporations and institutions 
with big computer runs Send their keypunching work 
out to Taiwan and Hong Kong where wages are just 
as low or lower. 

—30— 

[Thanks to the People's Voice for this information] 

******************************************** ******* . 

‘ LET’S HEAR IT FOR A BETTER WORLD 

’’Let other 8 spend their time dealing with the 
murky* small* unimportant * vicious little things . 

We will spend over time building a better world*" 


[Thanks to People Get Ready for this informatidhV] 


— Nixon* July , 21* 1972 
August 11, 1973 
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ASSAULT & BATTERY WARRANT OUT FOR FBI AGENT CHARGED 
WITH HARASSING WOUNDED. KNEE LEGAL WORKERS 

RAPID CITY, S.D. (LNS)--The Rapid City pol Ice 
department has put out an assault and battery war- 
rant for FBI agent Morris Pearson who is charged 
with harassing members of the Wounded Knee Legal 
Defense/Offense Committee. On August 6, members of 
the legal team, representing Indians arrested during 
the 71 _ day occupation of Wounded Knee last spring, 
made citizens arrests of Pearson and three other FBI 
agents who have been harassing the group. 

Three incidents on August 6 prompted the citi- 
zens arrest. Lake Headley, a private investigator 
from Los Angeles working for the legal team, was 
shoved around by agents while conducting an official 
inquiry; an agent smashed a camera Into the face 
of defense attorney Anthony Muller; and Carolyn Mugar, 
another defense attorney, was knocked down the steps 
of the police station by agent Pearson who uttered 
a series of obscen 1 1 ies . Of the four agents . involved, 
only Pearson is covered by the warrant. 

Defense lawyer Luke McKissack said that harass- 
ment of the lawyers and legal workers for the Wounded 
Knee defendants "had been severe for the last three 
months and appears to be part of a concerted gov- 
ernmental effort to deny the Indian people their 
day in court ." 

Also on August 6, for instance, two legal work- 
ers, Fritz Fieten and Jeanne Davies, were arrested 
by the FBI for what they ca 1 led "car tampering" — 
taking down the license plate numbers of several 
FBI cars in the area. , 

City authorities dismissed the offense saying 
that what they had done was not a crime, but the 
agents persisted and charged the two with a federal 
offense. Fieten and Davies spent the weekend in 
jai 1 . City authorities now say that the federal 
charge is not at all applicable either and wi 1 1 
also be dismissed. 

"The circle now seems to be complete," said 
defense lawyer Mark Lane. "First the federa 1 govern- 
ment establishes conditions for the destruction 
of the Indian people. When they protest at Wounded 
Knee they are fired upon, some wounded, some kill- 
ed, and others charged with the crime of attempted 
liberation with a penalty of 125 years in jail. 

"When, through the legal system, the Indian 
people attempt to develop a defense to explain to 
the court, and the jury and the Amer i can people 
why Wounded Knee was necessary, their lawyers and 
legal workers are assaulted by agents of the same 
government." 

Lane and McKi ssack pointed out that almost a 
score of FBI agents had moved Into the building 
next to the Defense Committee's office and that on 
many occasstons agents in government cars had sur- 
rounded the law office during the evening. There is 
also evidence, the lawyers say, to suggest that 
FBI agents have conducted electronic surveillance 
and bugging of the law office. 

-30- 
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please try to pay your August LNS bill soon . Thanks 
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GARBAGE 

(Note to editors: The following song was writ- 
ten by Bill Steele and sung by Pete Seegev.) 

Mr. Thompson calls the waiter, orders steak and 
baked potater 

But he leaves the bone and gristle and he never eats 
the skin . 

The bus-boy comes and takes i t , wi th a cough conta- 
minates it, and 

He puts It In a can, with coffee grounds and sardine 
tins. 

Then the truck comes by on Friday and hauls ii:t al:l .awqy 
And a thousand trucks just like are converging on 
the bay, Oh, 

Garbage (garbage, garbage, garbage) 

Garbage (garbage, garbage, garbage) 

We're filling up the seas with 
Garbage (garbage, garbage, garbage) 

Garbage (garbage, garbage, garbage) 

What will we do when there's no place left to put all 
the 

Garbage (garbage, garbage, garbage) 

Mr. Thompson starts his Cadillac and winds it down the 
freeway track 

Leaving friends and neighbors in a hydrocarbon haze. 
He's joined by lots of smaller cars, all sending gases 
to the stars 

There to form a seething cloud that hangs for 
thirty days. 

The sun ticks down into It with an ultra-violet tongue 
Turns It Into smog and then It settles in our lungs. Oh, 
Garbage (8x) 

We're filling up the skies with garbage 
Garbage (8x) 

What will we do when there's nothing left to breathe 
but 

Garbage (Ax) 

Getting home and taking off his shoes, he settles with 
the Evening News 

While the kids do homework with the TV in one ear, 

In the papers there's a piece about the Mayor's middle 
name 

And he gets it read in time to watch the All-Star 
bingo game, Oh, 

Garbage (8x) 

What shall we do when there's 
Nothing left to read and there's 
Nothing left to need and there's 
Nothing left to watch and there's 
Nothing left to touch and there's 
Nothing left to walk upon and there's 

Nothing left to talk upon and there's 

Nothing left to see and there's 

Nothing left to be but 

Garbage (Ax) 

— 30 — 

WHICH CRIMINALS????? 

"I pledge that a Nixon Administration will sweep 
the streets of Washington clean of these marauders 
and criminals and remove from this city the atmos- 
phere of apprehension and fear than hangs over it." 

—Nixon, June 22, 19$8 
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VETS AND SUPPORTERS END WEEK OF DEMON- ‘ 
STRATIONS AROUND GAINESVILLE 8 TRIAL: 

DEFENSE DELIVERSf OPENING STATEMENTS 

LIBERATION News Service 

GAINESVILLE, Fla. (INS) «— "I feel very strongly 
about the trial. I absolutely agree with them. My 
first husband was! killed in Vietnam," said one woman 
as she stood on one of Gainesville's main streets 
watching over 350 members of Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War /Winter Soldier Organization (WAW / 
WSO) march by. The two lines of marchers, fists 
raised, extended for four blocks; "Jail Nixon, Free 
the Gainesville 8," they chanted. 

The Gainesville 8 are 8 members of WAW/WSO (7 
of whom are Vietnam Vets) who are now on trial in 
Gainesville, charged with conspiracy to incite to 
riot at the Republican Convention in Miami Beach 
last summer. 

The August 4 march was led by two vets in wheel 
chairs, a blind vet with a seeing-eye dog and 
another whose arms didn't hang right and who walked 
with a swaying motion. They were followed by men 
dressed in parts of their old uniforms -- army shirts 
with stripes ontthe shoulders and WAW/WSO insignias 
silk-screened on the back, fatigue pants, and one or 
two green berets. 

Saturday's march culminated five days of activ- 
ities for the 180 WAW/WSO members who came from all 
over the country in caravans of cars , converted 
postal trucks, decorated vans and broken-down buses. 
They set up camp a few miles out of town and used 
the site as a base for their activities throughout 
the week . 

The marchers Were silent as they walked down- 
town from the University of Florida Campus. When 
they reached the courthouse they all knelt and 
shouted, "Free the Gainesville 8," and the defend- 
ants, who were just leaving the building for lunch 
recess, came and joined the assembled marchers. 

Later the demonstrators marched back to the 
University, this time chanting loudly in the swelter- 
ing heat. 

"I don't know very much about the case," said 
one young woman as they marched by. "But I have 
friends who came back from the war and were all 
messed up. So I agree with what they say." 

"I don't think they should be brought to trial," 
said a young man wearing a business suit. "They 
want to get them because they don't want all that 
stuff to be brought out." 

"I don't know much about it — I've heard a 
little about it in the newspapers," said an older 
gas-station owner. "There's so much happening these 
days. I watch Watergate every night and watch those 
crooks who get all my tax money..." 

|Lt the rally at the University campus, Anthony 
Russo ^called the Gainesville 8 case "the biggest 
act of hypocr^fiy the government has ever tried to 
perpetrate... 

"The government is trying to say the eight 
conspired to commit violence in Miami, but the 
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violence starts In Washington — the violence 
we have seen in Cambodia, Vietnam, Uruguay and 
many other countries, began in Washington.. • 

Both the Gainesville 8 and the Pentagon Papers 
cases are attempts to cover up the real war crim- 
inals in Washington." 

Before the March 

In the days leading up to Saturday's big 
march, WAW/WSO members and supporters leaf letted 
for the demonstration as well as the Gulf, lettuce 
and grape boycotts. On Thursday afternoon, August 
2, one group of demonstrators pushed someone 
dressed in judge£s robes around town in a wheel- 
barrow. The action was a comment on an editbrial 
that appeared in the Gainesville Sun in June. 

The paper had boasted: "Naturally the 

Vietnam Veterans trial can't be held without a 
number of the splayfoot breed flocking into town. 

, Byt if they number more than 150, we pledge to 
fide Judge Arnow downnUniver s i ty Avenue in a 
Whefelbafcrow." 

Each night there was a candlelight vigil on 
the steps of the Federal Building where the trial 
is being held. At Thursday night's vigil a 
guerrilla theater group showed what it is like 
for an addicted vet when he returns home. 

Friday there was a People's Fair on the 
grounds of the Santa Fe Community College. Various 
WAW/WSO chapters set up booths to illustrate 
the work they're d6ing and the issues they deal 
with — amnesty, the psychological pressures the 
Vietnam vet faces when he comes home (the Vets 
call this the Post-Vietnam "Struggle," not "Syn- 
drome'.!) , and the education of the American people 
about Indochina. One booth illustrated the work 
that WAW/WSO members and black sharecroppers 
are doing 6n a clinic in Bogue Chitta, Alabama, 
an area that originally had no health services. 

The fair included a gigantic fish fry, with 
people coming back for second and third helpings 
of fried fish, com on the cob and watermelon. 

The WAW/WSO chapter in Tampa had spent weeks 
fishing and then freezing the fish to bring to 
Gainesville. 

There was music and more guerrilla theater, 
and as it began to get dark, the Milwaukee chap- 
ter showed a videotape about the Post Vietnam 
Struggle. The ££f>e started with the case of 
Donald Kemp, a Vietnam vet currently serving a 
natural life sentence for first degree murder. 

Don Kemp had come back from the war and 
brought his Vietnam experiences with him. He 
carried guns in his car and knives in his boots, 
wore a GI first-aid pouth and kept guais all over 
his house. One night his wife wokb him up from 
one of his terrible nightmares and he shot her 
dead with the gun he kept tinder his pillow. 

After the showing, and after a long march 
from the campus to the Federal Building and back, 
the Winter Soldier film was shown. Most of "Winter 
Soldier" was filmed in early 1971 in Detroit, 
where WAW sponsored its first Winter Soldier 
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Investigation* There, and at smaller investigations 
that followed, Vietnam vets Voluntarily testified 
about the combat operations they had been involved 
in and the atrocities they had committed. 


things. A Cuban employed by the FBI and the Dade 
County police, who tried to sell guns to Scott 
Camil, was the same man who was asked to go to 
Watergate*" 


jffl Court 

Scott Camil, who appears in Winter Soldier, 
is one of the Gainesville 8. "I saw a lot of people 
killed* I killed a lot of people," he says in the 
film; But he is not on trial for what he did in 
Vietnam. 

As Scott said in his opening statement in 
court on August 4, "The trial is an attempt to 
discredit Vietnam Veterans Against the War in order 
to help cover-up theccriminal acts committed against 
the people of Indochina by the United States of 
America ... 

"The evidence will show a direct correlation 
between the escalation of murder in Vietnam, the 
escalation of our attempts to bring the truth out, 
and the escalation of attacks by the government 
against Vietnam Veterans Against the War." 

Chief prosecutor S. J. Carrouth does not ack- 
nowlddge the correlation. "This case is not 
against the organization. It has nothing to do 
with this organization." In spite of National 
WAW/WSO's obvious support for the defendants, 
Garrohthfwent on to claim that the 8 men charged 
are not representative of the organization, but 
form "a radical splinter group of WAW, that the 


Judge Arnow eventually silenced Turner saying 
that he could see nothing that justified using "gov- 
ernment misconduct" as a defense— this only three 
days after two FBI agents were found in a room nest 
door to the defense office with telephone bugging 
equipment. "I think we have a fundamental disagre- 
ement concerning law, Hr. Turner. The government 
is not on trial here, these defendants are." 

The Opening Statements 

"My CQ-»defendanta and I participated in one of 
the most violent wars in the history of our nation,*' 
said John Kniffin in his opening statement. "We 
are well acquainted with violence and senseless 
death. 

"My brothers here before you and I were not 
air crewmen remote from the battle and the victims. 
We know better than anyone else what we did on be- 
half of this government and the people of this 
country. 

"It is for this reason that we are a constant 
source of embarrassment to the Nixon administration 
...(we) are living testimony to the lies this gov- 
ernment has tried to shove down our throats. The 
evidence will clearly show that this, not activi- 
ties around the conventions, is the reason we are 


organization wouldn't go along FiSh«" Carrouth 
explained the government's conspiracy theory: 

During the Republican Convention, held last 
August in Miami-Beach, the conspirators planned 
to attack police and police cars with ball bear- 
ings and fried marbles fired from wrist rocket 
sling shots. These weapons, says Caroouth, "con- 
cealed in the groin or in the ankle — beneath bell- 
bottom trousers" would be used against police "to 
provoke them to attack peaceful legal demonstra- 
tors" who would then respond. 

While the riot was going on in Miami Beach, 
"fire teams" of three to five men would be used to 
'Jbttack stores, police substations and police cars 
in Miami" with automatic weapons, rifles, incendiary 
devices {home-made bombs* 'grenades' and" mbTotov ’cock- 
tails). These attacks would becused "as a diver- 
sion tactic to draw the police away from Miami 
Beach to Miami so that the rioters would be able 
to escape." 

Defense attorney Larry Turner told the jurors 
"Mr. Carrouth has told you what they're tryihg to 
prove. The prosecution must prove that through 
evidence beyond a doubt. 

"There are a number of agent" informers who Will 
>' testify for the - government - In -this case, " Turner 
wentnon. to say. y "When evidence conjea,. from witnesses, 
evaluate "who is s.ayiug it* L, for whom did they work , 

bnTwiose' payroll. Were bheyt Ev&luate wha£ they were 

■'• ’ ' 


i wins opeuL twu «© an 

iey dl «ight hot- have cmade 
it provacateurs, but today 
-rf' ! !, :V" 


T-Urhef about agent provacateurs 

"who try ..to get people to violate -the law. About 
a year agov" saiq *Turnery who spent two* years as an 
^8S'i8taht-'di'stiSct f -a'ttdrni 
that statement about agent 
in th$ .'age: of Watebgate 

: ' v Atl that poiftt,': Carrouth stood .up .and asked to have 
- the- word- '-'Watergate" • stricken, from- the- record. 

1 "The reason I said' it'," Turner said, ,f is 

that these people were doing Watergate types of 
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here." 

"I studied the war when I got home and discov- 
ered how much we all had been lied to," Scott Ca- 
mil told the jury. "I came to the realization that 
my life and 3 million other American lives had been 
made expendible , for profit. I realized that I was 
a murderer. I murdered Asians under the guise of 
National Security, while the arms companies made 
huge monetary profits. 

"My buddies died in the rice paddies while the 
President watched the All Star game. Asians were 
murdered for defending their homes and families 
while their only crime was their geographical place 
of birth. It all made me sick. 

"I saw my buddies lying in VA hospitals without 
sufficient care because my government thought it 
was more important to pay for bombs than to pay 
for more medical equipment and doctors. I saw the 
President make a big deal out of the sacrifices 
of the POW's, who owed their lives to the' humanity 
of the Vietnamese people, while not doing anything 
about the sacrifices of my brothers rotting away 
in VA hospitals because their sacrifices weren't 
politically important enough to do anything about 
their lack of medical care. 

"The seven of us who went to Vietnamc' spent a 
total of 111 months over there, received 57 medals 
and citations. ... We threw our medals away out of 
shame, because we knew what they stood for was 
wrong. 


"For myself, the throwing away of the medals 
I once cherished, was the cutting of the umbili- 
cal cord between myself and the government lies, 
such as 'we are helping the people of Vietnam,’ 
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'our purpose is honorable , ' the covering up, such 
as 'Me-- are not bombing Cambodia,' 'Me are not mur- 
dering unarmed civilians,' 'Me are not bombing hos- 
pitals. '" 

The jurors and spectators were visibly moved by 
the opening speeches. The defendants, their lawyers .and 
supporters hugged and! held each other when it was 
all-over. 

"Me know only too well," said John Kniffen, 

"what it means to destroy a human life for no valid 
reason and this is why we came to be Vietnam Veterans 
Against the Mar." 

"The facts will show," said Scott Camil, "if 
there ever was a conspiracy, it was a conspiracy on 
the part of the government to malicioully attack and 
destroy an organization known as Vietnam Veterans 
Against the Mar." 

—30— 

MRVON REVEALED TO BE A POTENTIALLY ADDICTING NARCOTIC 

NEW YORK (INS) — When it first went on the 
market in 1957, Darvon was promoted by its manu- 
facturer, Eli Lilly & Col., as an effective pain- 
killing drug and a safe substitute for codeine. It 
has since .become one of the most commonly prescribed 
drugs in the U.S., ordered by doctors for millions 
of patients as a stronger alternative to aspirin. 

About five years ago, reports appeared in the 
Medical Letter, a journal of independent physicians 
and pharmacists, which presented evidence that 
Darvon could be addicting. Now, reports the Wall St. 
Journal, the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
has decided that Darbon is indeed a narcotic on which 
many people have become physically or mentally hab- 
ituated and that it should be placed under controls 
with other narcotics. 

Darvon has rapidly been gaining users as a 
street drug. According to Dr. Riphard Kunnes, who 
works in an Ann Arbor drug-help clinic, an addict — 
who might be taking twenty to thirty capsules a day, 
may find it harder to withdraw from Darvon than from 
heroin. 

Although Darvon' s narcotic effects are consider- 
able, comparative studies conducted in recent years 
provide evidence that the drug's pain-killing abil- 
ities aren't any better than aspirin. 

Lilly's patent on propoxyphene, the generic 
name for Darvon, expired several months ago, making 
it possible for other companies to produce the drug 
under other names or under the generic name. Lederle 
Laboratories, Smith, Klein Gofp, and *en smaller 
companies have already started manufacturing c. 

Darvon equivalents. 

-30- 



Dear subscribers— 

Please keep us in mind when something is hap- 
pening in your area. If you have the time to write 
up a story and/or send photographs, great. If you 
don’t, at least give us a call (collect) so we can 
get the info from yop and then write it up ourselves. 

(212) 749-2200 
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(Note to editors : See graphic in this packet to go 
with the following article) 

PROFITS SOAR AS THE ENERGY CONSPIRACY PAYS OFF 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor! s Note: The information in this article 
was taken from the United Mine Workers Journal and 
the Door, an underground paper in San Diego.) 

NEW YORK (INS)— Recent news reports have herald- 
ed all time record profits for the oil industry. Con- 
sidering the barrage of "energy crisis" stories 
we've been hit with over the past few months, those 
recordt prof its might cone as something of a surprise. 

But for those in the know, these profits are 
just the fruits of a strategy begun several years 
ago— control all of the country's energy resources 
and you can do what you damn please. This includes 
fabricating an energy crisis in order to justify 
raising prices and gaining increased governmental 
assistance for research and tax breaks. 

How did the oil companies come to control more 
than just oil? Their invasion of the coal industries 
began in the 1960's. Gulf Oil acquired Pittsburgh 
and Midway Coal, then the thirteenth largest coal 
producer, in 1964. In 1966, Continental Oil bought 
out the giant of the eastern coal industry— Consol- 
idation Coal. In 1968, Occidental Petroleum took 
over Island Creek Coal, the third largest coal 
producer in the country, while Standard Oil of Ohio 
took over Old Ben Coal, now the tenth largest pro- c 
ducer of coal. 

When the dust settled, 11 out of the 15 largest 
coal companies were controlled by outside interests. 
Through their own productions and acting as brokers 
for smaller companies' co&l, 13 of these 15 companies 
control: -more than 60 percent of annual U.S. coal 
sales. 

Other oil companies which did not move into 
coal production in a big way did move into control 
of coal reserves. Exxon (Standard Oil of New Jersey) 
bought at least 7 billion tons of reserves. Atlantic 
Richfield became the second largest holder of fed- 
eral coal land leases, with 43,500 coal acres. 

Oil's investment in coal was made with a lot of 
economical foresight. A shift into control of other 
energy production gave the companies the leverage to 
play off one resource against another to obtain the 
highest prices. For instance, across the board, the 
oil companies have stifled work on developing a 
technology for changing coal into substitutes for 
gasoline and gas — processes called gasification and 
liquification. 

Oil opposition to these processes has a sur- 
prisingly long history. The: Germans used gasoline 
made from coal during World War II to power Hitler's 
war effort. By a written agreement between I.G.Farben, 
a major German chemical firm which developed the 
technique, and Standard Oil of New Jersey, Jersey 
Standard was given sole right to Farben’s process 
outside Germany. They proceeded to sit on it to keep 
anyone from using it in competition with Standard's 
oil and gas. 

Consolidation Coal, when it was still indepen- 
dent, announced in 1961 that plans first developed 
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In 1947 for their own goal gasification process, 
would be successful Within ten years* The Federal 
government signed a contract with Consol in 1963 c . 
calling for almost $10 million in federal funds 
for the development of gasoline from coal. 

By 1971, Consol’ s new owner, Continental, had 
received $20 million^from the government and the 
plant still didn’t work. Finally the Department of 
the Interior renegotiated the con tract , & letting 
Continental off the hook. 

The oil companies have used other tactics to 
limit the amount of energy available thereby driving 
prices up. For instance, although the amount of 
federally-owned coal acreage leased by the oil 
companies has soared from about 200,000 to 750,000 
in the last ten years, less than two percent is 
under production. 

Large oil companies such as Richfield and Con- 
tinental are sitting on the valuable, low-sulfur 
coal reserves until the oil business runs into 
trouble. But until then, they are keeping the coal 
out of the market— with the generous a s s i stance 
of the government which only charges them $1 per 
acre per year for the lease of the land. 

Ties between the government and the oil com- 
panies’ are warm and friendly as evidenced by the 
government’s failure to take any action against, or 
even investigate, the oil industry's glaring vio- 
lations of anti-trust laws. 

Not only did the Justice Department fail to 
take anti-trust action against any of the oil-coal 
purchases in the sixties, but the Internal Revenue 
Service (IRS) made a special ruling which allowed 
Continental to avoid paying taxes on the income 
it used to buy Consolidation Coal. 

The government has long supported tax measures 
that have given billions of dollars to the oil 
companies. It is estimated that the oil and gas 
depletion allowance alone is worth $2 billion annual- 
ly to the oil industry. Basically, this loophole 
allows anyone who owns an oil well to deduct 227. 
from their gross income. If this principle were to 
be applied to personal income tax returns, it would 
allow a wage earner who makes $10,000 a year to 
subtract $2,200 before even figuring out what to pay 
the IRS. 

And all U.S. companies with foreign oil opera- 
tions are allowed to reduce their U.S. income taxes 
further by the amount of tax payments they make to 
foreign governments. This means that all of the a 
money that Texaco pays in taxes to the government of 
Iran, for example, is tax deductible dollar for 
dollar against U.S. income taxes. 

All this adds up to tremendous tax breaks for 
the oil companies. Between 1962 and 1968, for ex- 
ample, five international oil companies earned com- 
bined profits of nearly $30 billion and paid only 
$1.4 billion in taxes— a rate of about 4.7 percent. 
Without tax breaks the companies would have had to 
pay around 407 percent. 

Nixon is particularly chummy with the oil men 
as witnessed by their generous contributions to 
his campaigns. $89,000 "laundered" through a Mexi- 
can bank to finance the Watergate plumbers was part 
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of a contribution to CREEP from Robert Allen, a 
Texas oil millionaire and president of Gulf Re- 
sources and Chemical Company. 

Other Nixon contributors worthy of mention 
in 1972 include Richard Mellon Scaife (Gulf Oil) 
whose $1 million contribution was the largest from 
any single person, the Phipps family (Texaco), the 
Rockefeller family ( (Exxon* -among ^ 

others), Arthur E. Johnson (Midwest Oil), Thomas 
Pappas (Esso-Pappas) , the Pew family (Sun Oil), 
and contributions from the families that own 
Pennzoil, - ickers Petroleum, Hess, Getty, Shaneen, 
Marathon and Texas Oil. 

The oil industry is well-represented at many 
levels inside the government , particularly in the 
Department of the Interior whose officals sit 
with oil company executives on the National Petrol- 
eum Council. That council provides the basic data 
upon which the government makes its decisions 
about energy. There are no "independent" sources 
of information. 

The results of all these government benefits 
are the sky-high profits We see applauded in the 
Wall Street Journal. In the first quarter of this 
year, profits for the country's oil companies were 
pp an average of 24 percent from last year. Cali- 
fornia Standard, for example, the fifth largest 
company, says its first-quarter pr6fits soared 
from $123 million in 1972 to $152.8 million so 
far this year. Not bad for a crisis. 

—30— 


. army admits .to attacking 

NLF AND NORTH VIETNAMESE HOSPITALS 

WASHINGTON (INS)— < Testimony given before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee on August 8 has 
confirmed that North Vietnamese and National Lib- 
eration Front (NLF) hospitals in North and South 
Vietnam were regularly included as targets for 
U.S. bombing missions. 

"The rationale for looking for hospitals was 
that there were probably other targets there— 
maybe a company or battalion protecting it,"testi- 
fied former Sergeant Allen Stevenson, who served 
in Vietnam during 1967-68. Stevenson told the Com- 
mittee that hospitals were considered to be a third- 
level priority for Air Force strikes, ranking be- 
low fixed enemy fortifications like supply areas, 
and troop concentrations of company size or larger. 

"This wasn’ t something that was hush-hush. We 
really didn't consider it that nasty an item." 

The 1907 Hague Convention which the U.S. signed, 
strictly, prohibits the bombing of hospitals&as does 
the U.S. Army's own Law of Land Warfare. 

General Creighton Abrams, who testified after 
the three veterans, denied any knowledge of target- 
ing hospitals, which he admitted was contrary to 
international law. Abrams , now Army Chief of Staff, 
served as commander of air military operations in 
Vietnam from 1967-1972. 

Another veteran, former lieutenant Robert L. 
Dickey, recalled— how he had participated in an 
CONTINUED ON THE INSIDE FRONT COVER-—- 
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JUSTICE ft GIBSON PLAN NEW APPEAL AFTER JUDGE 
DENIES NEW TRIAL FOR MURDER OF 
SAN QUENTIN GUARD 

MARIN COUNT?, CA. (LNS) — Lawrence Justice and 
Earl Gibson, two black San Quentin inmates who were 
convicted of assault on an Inmate and murder of a 
guard, were denied all motions for a new trial on 
June 22 by Superior Court Judge Joseph Wilson. 

Gibson and Justice had been convicted in March 
of the July 21, 1971 knifing of Leo Davis who was 
guarding Inmate Herman Johnson. Johnson himself 
had been assaulted in the prison yard two days 
earlier. 

Fred Lowe, a journalist for Pacifica Radio in 
Berkeley, called the trial "a four-month plus night- 
mare 11 In which Justice and Gibson ware "convicted 
of two crimes when a mass of evidence indicated 
their Innocence." 

The conviction, reached on March 16, 1973, was 
handed down by an all-white, middle-class jury under 
the most stringent courtroom securi ty mea sores ever 
taken In Marin County, Including a $40,00 G bill let 
proof screen. 

how the Justice-Gibson Defense Committee is 
working to raise $5000 for a third attorney so that 
the case can be appealed to a higher, coutt. 

The strongest grounds for arguing- for a new 
trial were in the area of jury misconduct and insuf- 
ficient evidence if or conviction.; 

After the trial was over, the defensia learned 
that one juror had deliberately and willfully kept 
from them the fact that he had relatives in law 
enforcement work for 25 years. Other' prospective 
jurors with similar backgrounds had been dismissed 
by the Judge. 

The jury was not sequestered, ahd during the 
course of the trial, too jurors did research op; , 
issues related to the case. One juror tried t$ 
determine what percentage of the population has AB 
type blood, but during cross examination by defense 
attorney Franklin Glenn, his 'research methods were 
found to be questionable. 

Tfie concern about blood types prose from the 
fact that a Criminalist testifying for the prosecu*- 
tlon had found AB blood on some clothing that was 
recovered at the scene of Davis's death. Leo 
Davis had Type 0 blood, therefore the inference') 
was that the assailant had type AB. Judge Wi Ison 
allowed Into testimony the fact that Lawrence Justice 
had A$ type blood. ; 

hfo other facts in the case linked Justice to 
the mUrder, and the defense argued that not only 
was Wilson In error for admitting this testimony 
without guidel ines to the jury as to what to do 
with it, but the jury research during deliberations 
was dpf Ini tely prejudl cial to Justice and that 
such misconduct constituted grounds for a new 
trial . 

Judge Wilson himself observed that he could not 
say beyond a reasonable doubt that this mi scohduct 
did not affect the verdict. 
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No factual evidence Ms' pr*es4rtted that -'linked 
dlthAr Justtfce orlGIbson^ontheS dr Hiies . Hot frdert * 
tlf table fingerprints were found on the murder 
weapon, a knife, and it was proven conclusively 
that the fingerprints on the window which was 
rftfsdd ? tn of r der H jo throw the knife out belonged 
to neither defendant. 

Two nurses and a medical technician were 
stationed at the only entrance or exit to the 
hospital floor where Leo David was It f 1 led .-anTheyr/ 
testified that they heajrd a scream and saw two 
irimates run by. All three positively stated that 
the inmates were neither Justice or Gibson. Jus- 
dee was well known in the hospital because he 
bad worked there for two years, and Gibson was 
a pfttient there at the time. 

Further testimony placed both Gibson and Jus- 
tice attd iff erent places during both incidents — 
the assault on Johnson and the murder of Davis. 

Herman Johnson, the inmate who Davis was 
guarding, had been transferred to San Quentin 
from Soledad for his own protection because he 
had become known as a "snitch 11 .' 1 " (Johnson was 
prepared to testify against 6 of the seven inmates 
accused of killing a guard at Soledad in 1970, 
but the case was dropped at the prosecutor's 
request* in "the name of justice.") When Johnson 
was stabbed, on July 19, 1971, he Identified no 
one as his assailant, endylater named Justice and 
Gibson. 

His testimony was countered by three witnesses 
who did not know each other and who all testified 
that ’ they r, saw the attack and that neither defend- 
ant was involved. 

Johnson's testimony naming Justice and Gibson 
as^the guard's killers was riddled with Inconsist- 
encies including how many men were Involved, what 
they looked like and how he actual ly saw the 
knifing . 

On July 21, when the guard was stabbed, John- 
son was quite 111 with a 102° fever and he was 
being fed intravenously. He claimed that he pulled 
the feeding tube out of his arm, jumped out of 
bed and ran to the door where he witnessed the 
knifing through the slot where food trays are 
passed. 

Evidence was presented by hospital personnel 
that since Johnson was being fed intravenously, 
the food slot was kept locked and shut. 

Johnson was paroled six days after the kill- 
ing. He has since been convicted of a felony 
charge of burglary, was given one year In the L.A. 
County Jail and is in custody again on another 
burglary charge. His parole has never been revoked. 

When denying motions for a new trial , Judge 
Wilson said that he was aware that Johnson had 
lied specifically in other areas and was not a 
part tculary responsible member of society. How- 
ever, he chose to believe him in one area — the 
identification of Justice and Gibson. 

Contributions can be sent to: Glbgon-Justi ce 

Defense Fund, c/o Joe Scharl in, 2963 Magnol ia St. , 
Berkeley, CA 94/05. -30“ 
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